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THE USE OF EflBROIDERY IN WALL DECORATION. 



By F. L, Marenzana. 




ALL ages the use of needlework or 
embroidery for the enrichment of 
draperies, upholstery fabrics, or for 
costume has been in vogue, and the 
housings of both the house and ,the 
individual have thus been rendered 
more attractive on account of the 
appropriateness and beauty of the 
designs lavished upon them. It is 
but a step from the decoration of a 
hanging or a sofa to the decoration 
of the wall itself,' and it is only of late 
years that the art of embroidery has 
been employed for the decoration of 
walls and ceilings. 

That there is a vast field for the 
introduction of embroidered fabrics 
upon the walls of modern interiors, 
will be readily conceded when one 
considers the difficulty that exists in 
finding a woven fabric that will harmonize both in design 
and color with the general scheme adopted in the apartment. 
For example — in furnishing a Louis XVI. room, a decorator 
may find a silk tapestry with the required pattern but not 
the required color, and if the tapestry happened to be the 
correct shade of color, it will be found that the pattern is 
one that cannot be satisfactorily used; consequently the 
method usually adopted is to select a plain satin, velvet, or 
other suitable plain material, and have executed thereon a 
design in embroidery that will harmonize with the entire 
scheme of decoration. 

It will be of interest to our readers to be informed that 
the Philadelphia Embroidery Co. , of Philadelphia, has lately 
been established for the purpose of executing work of this 
description, their designs for the most part being prepared by 
Mr. F. L. Marenzana, of this city, to show how skilfully the 
firm fill what has been a long- felt want in the decorative trade. 
In figure No. i we show an example of curtains for a 
French Renaissance dining-room, for which the decorator 
was unable to obtain satisfactory effects in rude made 
drapery fabrics. He found that the curtains usually pro- 
vided for such uses were either too heavy in themselves, or 
else the design was not prominent enough; and here, again, 
he had recourse to a special embroidery fabric, which gave 
him the opportunity not only of producing a special design, 
but also in having executed in any degree of relief, for it 
must be remembered that embroidery is susceptible, in a 
degree, of boldness of execution, from the faintest tracery to 
the most prominent of bodily embossed relief work. On the 
plain goods as shown there have been executed heraldic 
designs, the effect being to contrast broad surfaces with a 
boldly-executed design in applique" leather, the design being 
outlined with silk and tinsel, and the pattern afterward 
modeled by tinting. 

We reproduce in figure No. 2 a scheme of wall decoration 
in the Louis XVI. style. The wall patterns are filled with 
richly-embroidered motives in harmonizing contrasts, which 



for delicacy and beauty of execution cannot be surpassed. 
Indeed, embroideries of this kind seem admirably suited for 
the decoration of the finer, or what may be called the social, 
apartments of the house. We consider that the wall-paper, 
paint, wood-paneling, lincrusta, plastic relief, etc., are by 
contrast hard and unsympathetic surfaces, and are more 
suited for the decoration of corridors, halls and the interiors 
of public buildings; but nothing gives the softness, delicacy 
and seductive attraction of textile fabrics beautifully 
embroidered, that give an environment as soft and inviting 
as it is stylish and brilliant. 

In figure No. 3 we give a sketch of an Italian Renaissance 
mantel and overmantel which consists of a tapestry paint- 
ing having on either side upright panels of silk embroidery 
which are intended to balance the effect produced by a 
stained glass window in another part of the room. Here 




Applique Embroidery. By the Philadelphia Embroidery Co. 

the decorator wanted rich color, and in having recourse to 
the art of embroidery his design was produced in the most 
attractive form possible. 

Here are but a few examples of the practical use of 
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decorative embroidery and art, . which has become rapidly 
recognized as an important factor in interior decoration, and 
it is to be hoped that it will not be overdone, nor, on the other 
hand, underdone; for nothing looks more incongruous or out 
of place than embroidery badly executed in either direction, 
or applied where it does not properly belong, and it is for 
the decorator to see that none but good work is accepted. 
There is practically no limit to the effects that can be pro- 
duced by the proper .handling of the art, but it must be 
handled within its sphere, and one must not expect impossi- 
bilities from it. For example — you can obtain richness in 
color, boldness in design, contrast of masses, opposed to 
delicate tracery and beauty of execution, but you must not 
expect sharpness of out- 



line. The leaf can be 
drawn and painted like 
a stencil, but when em- 
broidered the design 
requires modification, in 
view of the different 
method of execution; 
and it is just this soft- 
ness of outline that 
gives the work a sense 
of distinction and culti- 
vated ease, reminding 
us of the designs 
wrought in the finest 
Oriental carpets as well 
as Oriental embroider- 
ies. It is the proper un- 
derstanding of the lim- 
its, as well as the scope 
of the art, that is neces- 
sary to produce em- 
broideries that are really 
decorative and worthy 
of imitation. 



A RE/IODELED 
BATHROOn. 



By Ellen 
Abercrombie Conway. 




WITHIN the last 
few years, in 
cities, laws in 
reference to plumbing 
have been rigidly en- 
forced, and in a rented 
house or flat one is 
reasonably sure of hy- 
g i e n i c surroundings. 
But in spite of sanitary 
plumbing, the bath- 
room is apt to be the 
most hopelessly ugly 
room in the house. 
Anything in the shape 
of a carpet, kalsomined 
walls, and a general 
dinginess of aspect, and 
the bathroom is thought 
to be sufficiently fur- 
nished. Yet really a 
bathroom offers considerable scope for decoration of a simple 
kind, and the space is usually so limited that the expense is 
necessarily small. The inevitable wainscoting is in itself 
decorative, or may be made so by judicious treatment, and 
the bare effect which is so often associated with inexpensive 
formsof treatment is rather desirable than otherwise in such 
a room. 

The coloring of a bathroom should be light — dark wood- 
work and bright-colored walls are alike unsuitable. Blues 
or green suggestive of the sea, or yellow which gives a 
charming out-of-doors effect, are best. 

The ideal covering for the bathroom walls is, of course, 
tiled paper. Marble and glazed tiles are out of the category 



Fig. 2. — Embroidered Wall Panels, in Louis XVI. Style. 



in ordinary houses. Tiled paper is somewhat expensive, al- 
though very durable. A fair imitation, and one recom- 
mended by high English authority, is common wall-paper, 
sized and varnished. A tile pattern in blue and white, or 
green and white, or in light sage with the pattern in a 
deeper tone, can often be found in a cheap paper. If not, 
one of the trellis patterns is a good substitute. No frieze 
should be used, unless the room is impossibly high, and even 
in that case it is better to omit the frieze, using a picture- 
molding just below the ceiling, and a second a foot and a 
half lower. These moldings should match the woodwork. 
Sometimes, but not often, the woodwork of the bathroom 
is so good that it seems a pity to cover it up. In old-fashion- 
ed city houses it is 



sometimes o f really 
handsome black wal- 
nut, well seasoned and 
carefully laid. In that 
case it should be well 
rubbed down and polish- 
ed. There is a polish 
sometimes used for 
black walnut, which 
gives it a slightly red- 
dish tone, which is said 
to be very effective. 
With dark woodwork a 
tiled effect is rather out 
of keeping, and a yellow 
paper will be found 
more satisfactory than 
any of the colder tints. 
An exception must be 
made in favor of cherry, 
which looks very well in 
combination with blue 
and white, and I recall 
a very gorgeous bath- 
room where the wood- 
work was cherry, and 
the walls were faced 
with sage-green tiles, 
with excellent effect. 

For all ordinary wood- 
work the best treatment 
is a careful removal of 
all varnish, a process 
easily . accomplished 
with strong potash lye. 
Cracks should be care- 
fully filled with putty, 
o r with newspapers 
soaked in boiling water 
with a good deal of alum 
in it, until they are re- 
duced to a pulp which 
can be squeezed dry and 
pressed into the cracks. 
To the surface thus 
cleansed and filled 
should be applied three 
coats of flat white paint, 
and when these are 
thoroughly dried a 
fourth of white enamel 
paint. A beautifully 
surface will result. This process should occupy 
four days, allowing each coat time to dry before 



smooth 

three or 

the next is applied. 

If the bathtub has been previously painted, the paint 
should be removed and the same treatment given to it as to 
the woodwork. If the faucets are plated ones, and worn off, 
an application of strong acid will reduce them to the original 
brass, when they may be polished with rotten-stone and oil, 
or any of the numerous preparations sold for the purpose. 
Anything is preferable to dingy silver-plate. It is to be re- 
gretted that copper is not more used for fixtures of this sort, 
as its warm tone makes it very effective. 

The floor of the bathroom is the last consideration. The 
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bathroom is the one place in a house where a polished floor is 
not desirable. It is too easily spotted if splashed, and no floor 
should be tolerated which cannot be washed. A carpet is an 
abomination, and a matting is scarcely better. The best 
covering is linoleum, which comes in excellent tiles and 
mosaic patterns. A soft rug to lie in front of the bathtub is 
a necessity. A washable one is desirable, and the Japanese 
cotton ones are excellent and inexpensive. Some of the old- 
fashioned knitted or drawn-in rugs are pretty and service- 
able, and there are, hit or miss, Smyrna rugs, which come 
specially for bathrooms. A white goatskin' is very dainty, 
but harbors moths unless frequently aired. 

The furniture of the bathroom must needs be limited. A 
mirror and a towel-rack and a chair or other seat are indis- 
pensable. -' The pretty square mirrors, which are sold very 
cheaply, are excellent for the purpose. The frame should be 
painted to match the woodwork. A square of German plate 
maybe fastened to the wall above the set basin and sur- 
rouoded by a plain-painted molding, so that it seems a 
part of the wall. Or the wide enameled frame of a large 
mirror may be decorated with'sprays of aquatic plants, reeds 



and rushes and flowers. The towel-rack should be large 
enough to hold a liberal supply of iinen. A nursery clothes- 
horse is convenient and capacious. A contrivance which 
takes less room is made by fastening three curtain-poles to 
the wainscoting, one above the other, about nine inches apart. 
These poles are supported by brackets, screwed to the wain- 
scoting. A third way is to screw three or four of the small 
swinging racks, with three arms, to the wainscoting, one 
above the other. In no case should the towel-rack be above 
the bathtub, unless a small one is placed there, on which to 
hang washrags and sponges. Better than a chair for a bath- 
room is a box with 3 hinged cover, upholstered with chintz 
or cretonne, in which towels or soap can be kept. 

The bathroom window should be provided with a sub- 
stantial Holland shade and a sash-curtain. In a blue and 
white bathroom the shade should be white and the curtain 
of dotted muslin, or of blue and white crepe. 

A capacious foot-tub in white enameled tin, and a pitcher 
with which to fill it, should be among the appurtenances of 
the bathroom. A wire rack above the bathtub should hold 
castile or whatever other soap is preferred for bathing, and 




Overmantel Decorated with Panels of Embroidery. By the Philadelphia Decorating Co. 



